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country, dotted with small villages of from six to twelve
houses. Caravans of tea were still quite as numerous as
north of Kanze, and travelers of all sorts were continually
passing by. Crossing to the other bank at the village of
Kara ch'u (the Chinese call it Kala chung), the road for
a few miles diverged from the river, which here makes a
little bend southward, and crossing some hills followed
the Jasa ch'u till it ran into the Nya ch'u, not far below.
From about this point this river flows in a gorge between
splendidly timbered mountains rising several thousand
feet above its bed, and reminding one of the scenery
along the Fraser River, in British Columbia. Chinese
wood-choppers were busily engaged felling timber, and
floating it down to Dawo or other points farther south.
The road is cut in the steep face of the mountains,
several hundred feet above the river, through rocks
mostly of granite and shale.
After stopping for the night in a little village called
Taja,1 we once more descended to the bottom of the
valley; and after a pleasant ride of twelve miles, in an
opening in the valley we saw the gilt spires of the
Nin-chung gomba and the roofs of Dawo rising beyond
it. We rode rapidly past the lamasery, attracting forr
tunately no notice, and into the town, where we found
a fine, large, airy room prepared for us by one of the
escort who had ridden ahead. A small stream flows
through the middle of the village, and the Chinese have
put up a number of grist-mills over it. The town also
boasts of a blacksmith and various other mechanics,
some of whom make very pretty copper bottles in which
to heat wine,
l The Chinese call it Ta-chai.   It is probably A-----K-----Ts Dathok.
Tu-clwi means possibly "Great gorge, or narrows," an
appropriate name for this place.